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Thanksgiving, 1943 


With a world at war and your fathers, sisters, brothers, uncles, angj —— 
friends in the service, and your mothers working irregular hours in wa ¢ 
plants, perhaps many of you are wondering what there is to be thankf 
for this year of 1943? Not all of us can be thankful for the same thin 
at the same time, but each one has something to be thankful for eve 
minute of every day. Think about it and see what it is that you have t 
be thankful for. 

Almost all the young men in my family are in the service, one o 
them overseas; yet I find many, many things to b 
thankful for. For one thing, there are more boys an 
girls reading WEE WISDOM now than ever before 
and these boys and girls are learning to live a peace 
ful, happy life. 

A few months ago I told you we might as 
Dorothy Wagstaff, the artist who does many of th 
covers on our magazine, to let us put her picture if 
WEE WISDOM. This smiling young woman i 
Dorothy; and our cover picture for this month i 
painted from a portrait of her little son Tommy. 

In our letter to you last month we said that WEE WISDOM wouk 
continue to come to you in the same bright colors each month in spit 
of the fact that the war is causing magazines to make many change 
However, when we put our smaller-size magazine on the press we foun 
that we could not change the press to use both blue and red on the inside 
pages. So for the months of November, December, and January we shal 
be able to use only red and black. We hope to be able to have o 
blue back again in the February WEE WISDOM. 

When Jesus Christ prayed for a blessing He thanked the Father eve 
before the blessing came. Shall we thank the Father for keeping o 
loved ones safe and bringing peace to the world? 

We can make Thanksgiving, 1943, a happy day by being thankf 


for every little blessing. 
| LA ‘ 
Editor 
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Thank God, Everyone! 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


The world is just brimming 
With beauty and love, 
The sea and the mountains, 

The sky up above! 


For flowers in springtime, 
For nuts in the fall, 
For snow in the winter— 


Thank God for them all! 


For parents and safety, 

For homes where we live, 
For beauty and bounty 

Our praises we give. 


God made all this beauty, 
The sun and the rain, 
To brighten the meadows 
And ripen the grain. 


God made all the goodness 
And each lovely thing; 

He made all the children 
That joyfully sing! 


For homes where we're sheltered, 
For laughter and fun, 

For beauty of springtime, 
Thank God, everyone! 
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T HE telephone was ringing as Tom and Joe There was a long silence. Then Tom said, “Oh!” Joe § 


Denton dashed up the walk to the house after “Oh, what?” Joe asked. disay 
school. “I just remembered something. Mother always §f quar 
The rest of the week would be a long four-day takes a basket to the Wades for Thanksgiving. She's , 
holiday, and they were bubbling over with plans for done it ever since Mr. Wade died.” 4 
it. “Well, they can’t expect her to do it this year,” § ginn 


Big Two Dolla 


Tom grabbed the phone when Joe opened the ~~ oS 
door. “Hello,” he shouted. — | 
There was a short wait as a long-distance con- —- -_ 

nection was being put through. 

“It must be the folks,” he whispered to Joe. 
“What in the world!” 

“Why, hello, Dad,” he called. His voice 
changed. “You what? Why, why, I guess so.” 
He made an effort to brighten his tone. “Oh, 
don’t worry about us. Sure, tell her we'll be 
O. K. Good-by.” 

He put the receiver down. His face was serious 
as he turned around. 

“What do you mean, we'll be O. K?” Joe 
asked. ““Aren’t Mother and Dad coming home?” 

“Well,” Tom said slowly, “they were of 
course. But Dad, being convention chairman, 
couldn’t very well leave the meetings until every- 
thing was over and by then they'd missed the 
train.” 

a He saw the look of dismay on Joe’s face and 
added quickly: 

“They'll be here tomorrow night. What’s so 
wrong about that?” 

Joe leaped from his chair. “Tomorrow night! 
Why, tomorrow’s Thanksgiving!” 

Tom assumed an “all’s right with the world” 
attitude. “Sure it’s Thanksgiving. We're here 
and the folks are stuck in Lakeside. So what?” 

“But, but,” Joe stammered, “Thanksgiving is 
the day families get together. Nothing ever 
keeps ‘em apart on that day!” 

“Listen, kid!’ Joe was only twelve and Tom 
was fourteen so he was quite superior at times. 
“Something is going to keep this family apart. 
Trains run on schedule, and they don’t wait for 
you—or didn’t you know? You can miss one the 
day before Thanksgiving same as any other day, 
and if you do you’re—well, you're just stuck, 
that’s all.” 

“Sure, I know,” Joe said, his face flushing at 
Tom’s tone. 
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h!" Joe grumbled. Because of his own 
disappointment he felt a little 

‘ays ff quarrelsome and was glad of a 
he's ff chance to argue about something. 
“Maybe they won't expect the 
dinner,” Tom agreed, “‘but they’re 


ar, 
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going to get it just the same.” 
Joe looked his surprise. ‘“My, 
my, Mr. Magician. I suppose you'll 
order it and cook it and deliver it.” 
Tom gave Joe a shove. “Quit 
acting like a baby. I’m not going 


By Bert Kent 


Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


to do it. We are, you and I, 
both of us. You know Mother 
would want us to—only Fa- 
ther just probably forgot to 
tell us when he called.” 

Joe grinned sheepishly. He 
was always happy to be in on 
anything Tom planned. Be- 
sides, the idea sounded as 
though it might turn out to be 
fun. “O. K,” he said. “What 
do we do first ?” 

“Get that basket from the 
back porch, the two-handled 
one.” 

It was fun to plan a treat 
for the Wades. Kenneth and 
Bertha were popular in Ben- 
tonville and their mother was 
a favorite too. Her neighbors 
said she made them think of a 
busy little wren. Sometimes 
she had a hard time collecting 
the food for her brood and 
caring for her nest, but she 
kept singing all the time. 

“We'll go downstairs first,” 


“Crickets,” Tom ejaculated. “Now 


what shall we do?” 


Tom said, “and get some of 
Mother’s good home-canned 
stuff.” 

The basement cupboard 
with its five long shelves 
crowded with shining jars of 
color was like a picture from 
some household magazine. 

“Just shut your eyes, reach 
out and grab,” Tom said as 


he unhooked the doors and threw 
them open with a grand flourish. 

“Yes, and get a can of tomato 
juice, a bottle of tomato catsup, 
and a jar of green-tomato pickles,” 
Joe answered laughing. 

“Well, they're all good,” Tom 
insisted, ‘but maybe we had bet- 
ter not try the shut-eye business. - 
Let’s see, here’s a quart of whole 
beets, Mrs. J. P. Denton’s special 
brand from the J. P. Denton gar- 
den. How about them?” 

“Beets checked out,” Joe said 
as he set the jar in the basket. 
“And how about a quart of those 
sliced peaches from the J. P. Den- 
ton tree?” 

By the time the boys had fin- 
ished choosing the food, after dis- 
cussing each article at length, the 
basket was quite heavy. Each one 
took a handle to lift it carefully 
into the old Red Flier. 

“We'll need a few things from 
the store,’ Tom said as he hauled 
the load slowly out through the 
garage doors while Joe steadied 
the basket. 

“Let’s see, what goes with beets, 
tomatoes, green beans, and. E 

“Bread, for one thing,” Tom 
answered, cutting short Joe’s sing- 
song chant, ‘‘and butter, and eggs, 
and——” 

“Cottage cheese.” Joe added his 
favorite dish as they turned the 
corner and stopped in front of the 
store where their mother always 
traded. 

Tom did not answer. He was 
staring at the door of the grocery. 
It was locked and a sign was 
pasted on the glass: 

“Closed.” 


“Crickets,” Tom ejaculated 
“Now what shall we do?” 

‘“There’s the Morton store over 
on Park,” Joe suggested, “or 
Lane’s down the next block.” 

“But we never trade either 
place,” Tom objected. “We can’t 
barge into a strange store and say, 
Tl take that and that and that, 
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and just charge it on our bill,’ when we don’t have 
any bill, can we?” 

Joe was undismayed. “O. K. Then the Wades 
won't have any bread and butter and eggs in the 
basket.” 

Tom was silent so long that Joe began again. “As 
I was saying, the Wades won’t have any——” 

Tom cut him short: 

“Listen, Bud, I forgot to tell you: Dad said there 
were two dollar bills in that little drawer on his desk 
and we could take it and buy our Thanksgiving din- 
ner at the hotel. I was just thinking that—well, 
maybe we could use it to buy the rest of the things 
and we could eat at home same as usual.” 

“Same as usual is right,” Joe muttered. “Fried 
eggs, milk, and store cookies, yesterday, today, and 
ever since Mother’s been gone. Well, I’m not for 
the idea, not on Thanksgiving.” 

“O. K.,” Tom said, turning the wagon around. 
“Let’s get on home then.” 

Joe knew that tone. Tom never used it unless he 
was disappointed. He took out on the run. “Hold 
everything,” he called out. “I'll get the money and be 
right back.” 

Tom was awake first the next morning. He 
reached out with one foot and shook Joe’s bed. 

Joe opened an eye and glared. “Cut it out. This is 
a holiday and I’m going to sleep.” 

“Oh, no, you're not,” Tom said. “This is no or- 
dinary holiday. It’s Thanksgiving, and I’m going to 
see that you get a break.” 

“What do you mean, break?” Joe asked, both 
eyes wide open now. 

“Well, you were such a sport about your dollar 
last night, and I’m going to see that you get a good 
dinner if—if—I have to cook it myself,” he ended 
with a laugh. 

“Oh, that,” Joe said good-naturedly. “I didn’t 
mind. It was worth it just to see how happy Mrs. 
Wade was. Guess it was because we remembered 
even when Mother wasn’t 
here—or you remem- 
bered.” 

“Go on. You'd have re- 
membered if I hadn't,” 
Tom said generously. “We'll have breakfast food 
and orange juice this morning—” 

“How novel!” Joe said, trying to sound sarcastic. 

Tom ignored it. “And then we'll get busy with 
dinner.” 

It was while they were at breakfast that Joe saw 
the envelope slide under the back door. For a min- 
ute he was too fascinated watching its slow progress 
into the room to move. Then he made a leap for the 


pered. “It isn’t a joke.” 


“Look, Bud,” Tom _ whis- 


door. He threw it open. There was no one in sight 
“Gestapo!” he said, picking up the envelope and 
dangling it gingerly by one corner. 
Tom grabbed it and tore it open. 


“Gestapo nothing,” he yelled. “Ravens, Bud, ra. 
vens! We're being fed!” extra | 
He read aloud: for th 
“You are cordially invited to one o'clock could 
dinner. Where? Follow the trail.” we ha 
Both boys bent over the short message again. tf} “Ni 
was printed in big awkward letters and gave no fl back i 
clue as to the sender. “W 
“Follow the trail,” Tom read again. “Did you} “I: 
notice any trail marker outside, Joe?” as his 
“Didn’t look,” Joe said. ‘““Why should I?” is a j 
When they opened the door and looked out, there © 2 & 
on the cement step was an unmistakable marker, a 0 hu 
hand, drawn with blue chalk, the knuckles doubled Yo 
under. The index finger, pointing straight toward the Tom 
alley, was white and the thumb was a bright red. have: 
“Wouldn't take a Boy, Scout to follow that track, iO 
would it?” Joe exclaimed. 
“Must be a joke,” Tom said, starting toward the Pas 
back gate. io: 
Joe followed. “April fooling about Thanksgiving J It v 
dinner wouldn’t be any joke if you ask me,” hell heade 
grumbled. that’s 
“Look, Bud,” Tom whispered. “It isn’t a joke. An 
There’s another marker.” Bot 
Sure enough, the same red, white, and blue hand ff them, 
chalked on top of the garbage can pointed to Larra. ff the ol 
bee Street. dishes 
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“W HEW! What a date this is turning out to 
be,” Joe gasped as he whacked the buffer 
back and forth over the toes of his shoes. ‘You'd 
think we were a couple of girls getting ready.” 

“Nothing else to do,” Tom answered, giving an 
extra slick to his hair while his eyes sought the clock 
for the hundredth time that morning. “Guess we 
could start. It’s twelve-thirty and who knows, maybe 
we have a long trail ahead of us.” 

“Not in this burg. I could walk all over it and 
back in twenty minutes.” 

“We can go slow,” Tom said. “What do you say?” 

“I say let’s start,” Joe agreed. He was as anxious 
as his brother to be off on the mysterious trip. “If it 
is a joke we'll have to come back, and maybe it'll 
be a good thing, the walk, I mean, because we'll be 
so hungry that anything will taste good.” 

“You don’t deserve anything, you, you skeptic,” 
Tom said. “I’m going to believe we are about to 
have a day we'll always be thankful for.” 

It was not easy following the trail after all. The 
hand, with its white index finger, was sometimes a 
big one marked boldly on the sidewalk, sometimes 
a tiny one, no larger than a quarter, high up on a 
lamp post or down over the curbing. 

It was when they turned from Hennesy Street and 
headed into the bottoms that Joe said, “Wades! 
that’s where we're going, I'll bet.” 

And it was Wades. 

Both Bertha and Kenneth were watching for 
them, and Mrs. Wade, flushed from working over 
the old-fashioned cookstove, was bringing steaming 
dishes from the kitchen to a table that had been 
moved into the living room. 

“Gee, it sure looks like Thanksgiving all right,” 
Joe said when they were seated. 

“And smells like it too,” Tom added, sniffing ap- 
preciatively at the dish of golden brown baked beans 
in front of him. 

Mrs. Wade smiled as her eyes traveled from one 
happy young face to the next. 

“Bertha was afraid you would think it was funny 
being asked to come over to eat your own food, but 
when I heard how your folks had missed their train 
and couldn’t get back, I just said to her: “Now why 
should they think that? Most likely those boys know 
next to nothing about cooking, so if they share 
what they have with us, why shouldn’t we share what 
we know with them?” 

What a gay meal it was! such good food, such 
healthy appetites, such hearty laughter. And Mrs. 
Wade, like a busy little wren, flitting from table to 
kitchen and back again, scarcely took time to eat, 
so busy was she seeing that everyone was served. 
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Adventure 


By Esther E. Sweeney 


I’ve discovered the door to adventure! 
The library door opens wide 

To you who would trail a tiger 
With Mowgli as your guide. 


You can sail on the Hispaniola, 
Or go set the black slaves free— 
I even climbed with Winnie 
Up and up that tree! 


For when you've discovered this door- 
way, 
You will see on the library shelves 
Hundreds of books just waiting 
To tell you about themselves. 


Bertha helped with the dishes afterward, and 
Kenneth went out for wood for the cookstove as it 
was turning colder and a filtering of snow fluttered 
down. 

While Tom and Joe were moving the table back 
into the kitchen, Tom whispered, “If we'd known 
we were coming here we could have brought some 
games along. I bet there isn’t a game in the house.” 

But Kenneth and Bertha did not need games in 
the house. They had an unlimited supply in their 
lively young minds. 

Bertha planned a game called “guess what.” 

Kenneth suggested a spelling match, Mrs. Wade 
giving out the words, and when it ended with Bertha 
spelling all three boys down, she said, “‘Let’s play 
‘information please.’ ” 

“How’s that?” Joe asked. 

“Somebody will start a story and whenever any- 
body hears a word he wants to use, or an idea, he 
can take the story away but he must always have 
some information to give out. The more information 
he gives the better player he is. See?” 

“O. K. You start the story, Mother,” Kenneth said. 

Mrs. Wade thought for a moment, then began: 

“Before New York City itself had been born, there 
was a great tract of land known as the Stuyvestant 
farm or ‘bowery,’ bouwery being the Dutch word 
for farm. Even today if you visit the east side of 
New York City you will find the Bowery——” 

Kenneth spoke up: (Turn to page 25) 
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ODAY’S the day! 

Today’s the day!” 
sang Carolyn in a tuneless 
song, as she rocked back 
and forth in her little 
rocker. ““Today’s the day. 
Mother is coming home 
from the hospital and 
bringing my baby broth- 
er.” 


For a long time Caro- 
lyn and her mother had 
planned and waited for 
the baby that God was go- 
ing to send them. Now it 
had been here for ten 
whole days, and she had 
not been able to see it, for 
children were not allowed 
to visit in the big hospital. 

During Mother's ab- 
sence the days had been 
long and lonely, but now 
they were over. In her 
prettiest pink dress with 
the blue forget-me-nots, 
Carolyn was ready and 
waiting for Daddy to 
bring Mother and the wee 
baby home. She was so 
happy and excited she just 
couldn’t help but sing. 

Suddenly the front door 


was opening and Daddy © 


was carrying Mother in. 
Behind him came the 


’ nurse with a soft white 


bundle in her arms. 

Mother saw Carolyn the 
first thing. 

“Hello, my little pi- 
geon. How are you?” she 
asked. 

Then Daddy took Moth- 
er to her room. 

But the nurse did not 
say a thing. Only her 
stiffly starched skirts said: 


“Scratch! scratch! scratch!” as she followed Daddy 
into the room and closed the door. 

Carolyn was left alone, sitting in her own little 
chair in her own little corner. Before she knew it a 
tear rolled down her cheek. After it came another, 
and another, and soon there were lots of them. With 
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“Today’s the day! Today’s the day!” sang Carolyn 
in a tuneless song. 


dog?” 


the tears came the terrible 
thought: Now that I have 
a baby brother, they don't 
love me any more. 

Carolyn did not cry long 
however but wiped the 
tears away with the back 
of her hand. “It is babyish 
to cry,” she said. “If 
Mother and Daddy don't 
need me any more, I'l! 
find a home where they 
want me.” 

So quietly opening the 
door, she slipped out and 
into the street. It was late 
afternoon, but she did not 
mind, for the houses 
looked friendlier with 
their windows shining. 

Carolyn did not know 
how far she had walked 
before she decided to stop 
at a house and see if they 
were in need of a child. 
Standing on tiptoe, she 
rang the bell. 

“Do you have any chil- 
dren here?” she asked the 
lady who answered the 
door. 

“Yes,” the woman re- 
plied. “But they are visit- 
ing their grandmother to- 
day.” 

Thanking her, Carolyn 
turned and went down the 
steps. 

She did not know when 
the little black dog started 
to follow her, but when 
she turned around he was 


behind her, and every-@ 


where she went, he was 
there. It seemed that he 
wanted a home too. 

The next time she 
stopped at a house she 


asked, “Would you like to have a little girl and her 


The man at the door threw back his head and 
laughed. “No, thank you, little girl,” he said. “We 
have all we can take care of right now.” 

That seemed to be the way it was every place. No 
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one needed or wanted a 
little girl and a little black 
dog. Carolyn was very, 
very tired, and the little 
dog no longer wagged his 
tail. 

“Never mind,” she said, 
stooping down to give 
him an encouraging pat. 
“Mother says policemen 
look after children, so I 
will find one.” 

At the very next corner 
she found a jolly, young 

liceman. 

“Hello,” he said in a 
jovial tone. “What have 
we here?” 

“Please, Mister Police- 
man,” said Carolyn, “will 
you take me and my little 
dog where they care for 
children who have no 
father and mother.” 

“Have you no father 
and mother?” asked the 

liceman. 

“Oh, yes.’ > ‘Then Caro- 
lyn explained. “You see I 
have a new baby brother, 
and they don’t need me 
any more.” 


“You don’t say!” He 
held out his hand to Caro- 
lyn. “Then come along 
with me to the station and 
we'll see what we can do 
about it.” 


At the police station, he 
led Carolyn up to the desk 
where another man in uni- 
form sat writing. 

_ “Captain,” said the po- 
lieman, “here is a little 
girl who says her parents 
don’t need her or love her 
now that they have a new 
baby; so she is in search of 
a home where they want a 
little girl, Have you any 
inquiries for someone like 
that ?”” 

The captain peered over 
the top of his desk. 
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Morning Prayer 
By Babs Carroll Oliver 


Thank You, God, for another day 


Of love and laughter and happy play. 


Watch over me each day and night 


And guide my steps in truth and light. 


“Hello,” he said. “What have we here?” 


“Well, bless my soul, who 
wouldn’t want such a pret- 
ty little girl? Won't you 
come and sit on my desk 
and tell me all about it?” 

“Now, what is your 
name?” he asked, after the 
policeman had lifted her 
to the desk. 

“Carolyn Johnson,” shes 


replied. 
“Johnson,” the captain 
repeated thoughtfully. 


“You know, only this eve- 
ning a man called and 
asked me to find him a 
little girl with a pink 
dress. Would you like to 
be his little girl?” 

“Y-es,” Carolyn choked 
back the tears. “If—if he 
would love me.” 

The captain pulled her 
down on his knee and 
said, “Never mind, he 
will.” Then he began talk- 
ing on the telephone. 

While Carolyn was still 
sitting on the captain’s 
knee, the door suddenly 
opened and a man, look- 
ing worried and fright- 
ened, came running in. 

“Where is she?” he 
cried. 

Spying Carolyn, he 
grabbed her in his arms, 
almost squeezing the 
breath from her. 

“Why, Daddy!” she ex- 
claimed between kisses. “I 
didn’t know you wanted a 
little girl.” 

“My darling, whatever 
made you think that?” he 
asked. 

“You have the baby 
now,” she replied. 

“But Carolyn, don’t you 
see, that only makes Dad- 
dy and Mother love you 
more. For now our hearts 
have stretched big enough 
(Turn to inside back cover) 
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By Esther E. Sweeney 
Pictures by Lucille Ison 


REEN Eyes was a handsome black cat. He car- 
ried his long fluffy tail high in the air as he 
paraded around the garden, avoiding pools of rain 


water that might soil his soft, white paws. But even” 


though he was dignified Green Eyes often played 
with Yellow Boy, the kitten that lived next door. 
They liked to pounce on Green Eyes’s catnip mouse 
and try to get it away from each other. 

One morning Yellow Boy poked his head between 
the palings of the fence that separated their homes. 
“Miaow. Hello, Green Eyes,” he called. “I’m com- 
ing over to play with you.” 

But Green Eyes had made different plans for the 
day. “Miaow,” he answered. “How nice. But I am 
going to be very busy. You see, my master nailed a 
board on top of this clothes pole, so I am going to 


“Miaow. Hello, Green Eyes,” called Yellow Boy. “I’m coming 


over to play with you.” 
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“Purr, Purr, I will be a king,” he finally decided 


sit up there today. I’m going to sit there and think 
fine thoughts.” 

Yellow Boy blinked his eyes a few times and then 
trotted off. 

After he had gone Green Eyes walked around and 
around the pole. Then he crouched down and leaped 
to the board high on top. There he sat 
down and looked at the world below. 

“Purr, purr,” Green Eyes said to him- 
self. “This is like sitting on a throne.” 
He closed his eyes to think fine thoughts. 
“Purr, purr, purr. I will be a king,” he 
finally decided. “I will be King Emerald, 
and no other cat shall dare come into my 
garden.” 

The next morning when King Emerald 
strolled out into his courtyard Yellow 
Boy was sitting on the fence. 

“Miaow. Hello there,” Yellow Boy 
called as he jumped down. “Will you 


bring out your catnip mouse so we can 
have fun?” 

Green Eyes answered in a cold, digni- 
fied tone of voice: “I have a throne now, 
so I am a king. I am King Emerald. 
Please do not annoy me.” 

“A king?” Yellow Boy said. Then he 
giggled. 

“Miaow,” the handsome cat growled, 
and he darted forward so ferociously that 
the kitten squeezed between the fence 
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palings just as fast as he could. 
Then King Emerald sprang to his 
throne. “And that should teach 
my young friend not to laugh at 
his elders,” he said to himself. 

At first Yellow Boy hopefully 
called through the fence each 
morning and Green Eyes would 
growl as he replied, “You know 
that kings do not play.” 

But one day the kitten an- 
swered back for the first time: 
“You're just King Krosspatch, 
that’s all you are,” he said. “And 
your throne is nothing but a board 
on a pole. Now I've found hap- 
pier cats to play with, so I won't 
bother you any more. Good-by!” 
Then Yellow Boy walked off. 

Now King Emerald did not ex- 

such an answer from so small 
a kitten. He growled and he spat, 
but Yellow Boy was not there to 
hear him. 

Every day the king sat on his 
throne and thought his fine 
thoughts, but his friend did not 
come back. 

“Miaow,” he said to himself at 
last. ‘No one comes into my gar- 
den any more. I have no one to 
talk to, and it is all my own fault. 
Miaow,” he sighed, “I am very 
lonely.” 

So he jumped down from his 
board on top of the clothes pole 
and picked up the catnip mouse. 
Then he slipped through the fence 
into the yard next door. ‘“‘Miaow,” 
he called. “Yellow Boy.” 

The kitten looked down suspi- 
ciously from his own high resting 


_ place on the porch roof. 


“Miaow,” the black cat called 
again. ‘It’s Green Eyes. I’ve come 
to play with you.” 

Then Yellow Boy saw the 
make-believe mouse, and joyfully 
he leaped to the ground to pounce 
upon Green Eyes’s peace offering. 

“Miaow,” the kitten said hap- 
pily. “I’m glad we are friends 
again, Green Eyes, for I missed 
you very much.” 


OTHERS 


By Roland Rexroth 


EVERAL countries, the United 
States among them, have 
issued stamps that honor famous 
authors and their books. In com- 
parison with other varieties of 
stamps these are not numerous, 
but they make interesting additions 
to a collection. This month we il- 


lustrate several stamps that have’ 


to do with books and writers. 

One of the most popular books 
ever written is ‘Robinson Crusoe.” 
The story of. Crusoe, cast on a 
desert island, and his adventures 
in company with his man Friday 
is a thrilling one. It is fiction, but 
I wonder how many of you know 
that many of the incidents de- 
scribed in the book actually hap- 
pened to a sailor named Alexander 
Selkirk, 

In the year 1704 Selkirk was ma- 
rooned on Masatierra, one of the 
Jaun Fernandez Islands off the 
coast of Chile. He lived on the 
island for more than four years, 
until he was rescued in January, 
1709. In 1712 a book about his 
experiences was published, and it 
was this book that Daniel Defoe, 
the author of “Robinson Crusoe,” 
used as a basis for his story. The 
Chilean stamp that we illustrate is 
overprinted “Islas de Juan Fernan- 
dez.”’ It is one of a series issued in 
1910 to commemorate Alexander 
Selkirk’s life on the lonely island. 

One of the most famous books 
in the world is “Don Quixote,” 
by Miguel de Cervantes, who is 


said to have written part of the 
book while in prison. Nearly 
everyone knows the story of Don 
Quixote, the old knight who 
fought sheep and windmills, and 
his faithful but witless servant 
Sancho Panza, who rode after his 
master on a mule, If you have not 
read this story you will probably 
find it in your school library. “Don 
Quixote” was first published in 
1605, and three hundred years 
later the Spanish government 
issued a series of commemorative 
stamps showing some of Don 
Quixote’s adventures. 
Russia honored Alexander 
Pushkin, its first great storyteller 
and poet, with a series of stamps 
issued in 1937, one of which we 
illustrate. 
In 1940 our own country issued 

a series of seven sets of “Famous 
Americans” stamps. One set of the 
stamps shows these American au- 
thors: on the one-cent stamp 
Washington Irving, on the two- 
cent stamp James Fenimore 
Cooper, on the three-cent stamp 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, on the 
five-cent stamp Louisa May Alcott, 
and on the ten-cent stamp, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens or Mark 
Twain, as he is better known. An- 
other set of these stamps shows 
these poets: on the one-cent stamp 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, on 
the two-cent stamp John Green- 
leaf Whittier, on the three-cent 
(Turn to page 29) 
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By Bula Hahn 
What the Story Has Told so Far 


Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother 
Lonny, and their Uncle John in a log cabin on their 
father’s homestead. Tod and Nancy Tanner lived with 
their parents in a covered wagon because they had no 
cabin on their homestead. Ruaning Deer, an Indian boy, 
and his sister, Moon Flower, lived near by. Sarah is teach- 
ing Nancy Tanner to read and write. 

Jet’s grandmother gave him a book when they left the 
bluegrass country. The book said that when we lose any- 
thing or anything is taken from us, it opens the way for a 
new blessing if we take the loss in the right spirit. Uncle 
John was dearly loved by all the Stockwell family. Jet 
and Sarah feared he was going to leave them. To accept 
that as good was Jet’s problem. 

Returning from the mail box one evening, Jet and 
Sarah met a stranger. He was a circuit rider who had come 
to the new country to preach. All the families for miles 
around gathered at the grove to hold a camp meeting which 
was to last a week. Jet and Ben left the meeting one night 
and went swimming. When they were leaving the swim- 
ming hole they heard strange music. 


Part Four 


-. HE BOYS reached the camp and had Ben’s 
pony tied to a tree when the last of the fathers 
and mothers left the arbor. The older people talked 
in low tones as they walked by twos and threes back 
to the campfire and table. The preacher sat on the 
edge of the platform. He took his handkerchief and 
wiped his face and his neck above the edge of his 
collar. 

Many of the pine torches had burned out. Jet and 
Ben waited in the shadows. “I'd like to know about 
that music we heard at the creek,” Ben said. “What 
was it? Where did it come from? And who made 
it?” 

“You don’t suppose it could have been a bird or 
anything?” Jet wondered now that he was away 
from the spell of the music. 

“No,” Ben said, “it was not a bird.” 

The boys went over to the group around the fire. 
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(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures” ) 


Pictures by Elizabeth Arthur 


Jet sought his mother. “May I take my blanket and 
sleep with Ben on a pallet under his father’s 
wagon?” 

“Yes,” Mother said. “You have been good, quiet 
boys. You may go.” 

Jet felt as if he should tell Mother that he and 
Ben left the camp and went swimming at the creek. 
But a woman came up just then and began talking 
to Mother about the preacher's wonderful memory. 
Whole chapters he had repeated without ever look- 
ing at his Bible! 

Jet got his blanket, and the boys went over to 
the Jeffries wagon. They made their pallet well back 
under the endgate. A pale moon had come up. The 
boys stood for a moment looking at the trees, the 
row of covered wagons, the shadowy forms grouped 
around the campfire. They were thankful for the 
good fortune that had brought them together again. 
They crawled the length of the pallet and dropped 
down upon it. 

The nearness of Ben and the memory of their 
long friendship made Jet open his heart and tell 
about the thing that was bothering him. “You know, 
Ben, I think Uncle John is going to leave us—go 
away from the homestead.” 

“You mean not live with your father and mother 
any more?” 

“That’s what I mean,” Jet said. 

“Don’t you know for sure whether he is or isn’t?” 
Ben asked. 

“No.” Then Jet told how he and Sarah had heard 
Father and Uncle John talking. He told of all the 
suspicious things they had noticed since. 

“But you've never come right out and asked him?” 
Ben queried. 

“No. You see, I was not supposed to know or 
they would have told me.” 

Ben grunted. “You always were a queer sort.” He 
turned over on his side. “After I have found out 
about that music, I guess it falls to me, your best 
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friend, to find out about your Uncle John.” Jet 
thought that over, but when he spoke again he 
realized that Ben was sound asleep. 

The low rumble of voices and the cracking of 
fresh tree boughs on the fire wakened the boys. 
They crawled from their pallet quickly. Not a 
moment of their precious time together must be 
wasted. Ben ran his fingers through his hair, shook 
his head like a young colt, and looked at the rising 
sun. Jet snapped his galluses over his shoulders and 
put his hands in his jeans pockets. His face sobered. 
“Ben, I’ve lost my pocket knife. I’ve carried that 
knife ever since we came to the new country, but— 
but it’s gone.” 

Hastily the boys hauled out their pallet from un- 
der the wagon. They shook the blankets, they looked 
on the ground. But the knife was not there. “You 
must have lost it at the creek last night,” Ben said. 
As soon as breakfast is over we'll go down there 
and look for it.” 

“Boys, have you forgotten how to cut wood?” 
Jet’s father called. 

Jet and Ben ran for the axes. Soon their cheerful 
whack-whack mingled with laughter, with the calling 
from one wagon to another, the whinnying of horses 
about to be fed, the mooing of cows as milkers ap- 
proached, and the general happy confusion of a 
camp-meeting breakfast in the open. 

Sarah and Mattie helped set out the dishes. They 
carried platter after platter of hot hoecakes from 
the griddles at the fire over to the long table. Earthen 
jats of firm yellow butter, pitchers of thick golden 
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sorghum, and mugs of fresh rich milk were brought. 

Jet dropped an armload of wood beside the fire 
and glanced at the table. His eyes feasted. He hoped 
that the preacher would not be the one to say thanks. 
It would take none of the fathers half as long. Jet 
got his wish. When they were grouped around the 
table, to his surprise Ben’s father asked Uncle John 
to says thanks. Jet’s heart thumped. Could Uncle 
John do that? He had never heard his uncle say 
grace at the table. 

Uncle John hesitated only a moment, then bowed 
his head. “Dear Lord, we thank Thee for this food 
that is here before us. And may we be worthy of 
the good that is yet to come into our lives. Amen.” 

Jet’s heart pounded with pride. Uncle John had 
done well. But Jet knew from that moment on he 
would think of his uncle as belonging to the older 
group, the married men, the heads of families. He 
felt as though their friends were, in a way, training 
Uncle John to take his place among them. Even 
though Jet knew that Uncle John lacked only a few 
years of being as old as Father, he had always 
thought of him as being much younger. But after 
today his uncle belonged with the men. 

When breakfast was over Uncle John got on 
Kutha and started for the homestead. Ben came over 
and pulled Jet aside. “Now we'll get on my pony 
and go to the creek and hunt for your knife.” 

Jet had made up his mind not to leave the camp 
ground again without Mother’s knowing. He went 
around to the end of the table where she was wash- 
ing dishes to tell her. Sarah was there. Mother was 
saying to her: “I wish you 
would take Lonny over to 
the wagon. Amuse him 
there for a while so he 
won't get dirty so early in 
the day.” 

“Where is 
Sarah asked. 

Mother looked around. 


Lonny?” 


The general happy confu- 
sion of a camp-meeting 
breakfast in the open 


“He was here just a little 
while ago.” She turned to 
Jet. “Have you seen your 
little brother?” But Jet 
had not seen him since 
they left the breakfast ta- 
ble. 

Mother called. Then 
others began calling. They 
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went out to the wagons, out where the cows were 
staked, back again through the trees. The last time 
anyone had seen the four-year-old child was when 
he followed his uncle to the tree where Jet’s pony 
was tied. As Uncle John got on Kutha and started 
to the homestead to attend to the daily chores, 
Lonny was still begging to go along. No one remem- 
bered having seen him since. 

The men who were putting fresh pine knots on 
the wires between the trees were questioned. They 
had not seen Lonny. Mattie was taking the wilted 
goldenrod from the earthen jars on the split-log 
platform; she and Sarah had planned to bring fresh 
flowers later in the forenoon. Mattie had seen Lonny 
on a stick horse when she came over to the arbor. 
He was loping hard and said something to her about 
going with Uncle John to feed the chickens. “Oh, 
dear,” Mother said. And Uncle John on Kutha was 
long out of sight. 

Jet and Ben got on Ben’s pony and started out 
in the direction that Uncle John had taken. In many 
places near the grove the prairie grass and wild hay 
were as high as the four-year-old child’s head. But 
if Lonny was riding a stick horse he couldn’t have 
gone far. Jet and Ben rode out some distance from 
the camp, then stopped the pony and called. No an- 
swer. Again they went on. “Stick horses must travel 
a faster gait than they did when I rode them,” Ben 
said. 

“Listen,” Jet exclaimed as he reached around Ben’s 

waist to pull on the 

| stopped. The boys 

heard a child crying. 
Jet jumped to the 
ground and ran in 
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the direction of the sobs. Lonny was not far from 
the place where Ben and the pony stood. He was 
lying on the ground, his stick horse by his side, and 
the tall grass waving above him. 

Jet called Ben over and handed him the stick 
horse. “See that Lonny’s steed gets back to camp. 
I'll walk and carry him,” he told Ben. Then Jet 
tenderly picked the child up in his arms. Lonny clung 
to his big brother. He nestled his tear-stained face 
close in the curve of Jet’s neck and shoulder. “] 
wanted to go with Uncle John and feed chickens,” 
he sobbed. 

When Jet reached camp he was glad to see the 
anxiety leave his mother’s face. Then he realized 
why he should not have gone swimming at the 
creek without Mother’s knowledge. Had he been 
detained or had the meeting been dismissed a little 
earlier, his mother would have missed him, and 
that same look of anxiety would have clouded her 
eyes. 

When Lonny was safe in his mother’s arms Jet 
told her about his and Ben’s ride to the creek the 
night before. Mother smiled at him understandingly. 
“The only thing wrong about it, dear, is that you 
went without letting anyone know you were going. 
You could have told Sarah before leaving camp.” 
Mother patted his shoulder. ‘Even if you are getting 
to be a big boy I want always to know your where- 
abouts.” Then she said: 

“It is now almost time for the morning song serv- 
ice. When that is over and we have eaten the noon 
meal, you may go to the creek with Ben and hunt 
for your knife.” 

“I wonder if we'll hear music this afternoon,” Ben 
said as he and Jet rode the pony in among the trees 
at the creek. 


“Maybe—maybe what Grandmoth- 
er’s book says is true.” 
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“It might not sound the same in 
broad daylight if we did,” Jet 
said, half inclined to doubt the 
reality of their serenade the night 
before. “We were surprised and 
frightened too,” he acknowledged. 

_ “The next time we hear the 
music let’s stay and see what hap- 
pens,” Ben suggested. 

The boys tied the pony to a 
tree and went down to the water's 
edge. There were their tracks in 
the mud and the prints of their 
bodies on the smooth, slick creek 
bank. 

They climbed back up to the 


among the leaves. They visited ev- 
ery spot where they could remem- 
ber having been the night before. 
But nowhere could they find the 
knife. Finally they gave up the 
search. 

While Ben was unfastening the 
pony Jet walked around the trees 
once more, skuffing the leaves 
with his feet. A bee lit on his 
hand, another one on his neck. 
Several more buzzed around him. 
Jet knew he should not slap at or 
antagonize them, but in his haste 
to get away from the spot he 
stumbled and fell over the pro- 


top and crawled on their hands  truding root of a dead tree. Quick- 
and knees, scratching carefully ly he was on his feet again. He 
DO witH orTHERs 


held out both his hands. They 
were wet with a thick, sticky mass. 
“Wild honey!” Jet screamed. 
“Ben, here’s wild honey, a whole 
pool of it.” Jet raised his eyes and 
looked at the dead tree trunk 
standing before him. The honey 
was oozing out of a crack in the 
tree and running down its side to 
the ground. 
Ben ran to Jet’s side. He looked 
at the tree, at Jet’s hands, at the 
pool on the ground. “There must 
be a wash tub of honey to make it 
run out like that.’’ His eyes opened 
wide. “Wait till the folks at camp 

hear about this!” 
(Turn to page 26) 
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By Bula Hahn 


ACHARIAS was an old man 

living with his wife Elizabeth, 
who was also old, in the land of 
Judea. Their home was in a small village in the hill 
country. Zacharias was a priest, having served in 
the Temple many, many years. Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth worshiped the God of Israel, the one true and 
living God. They knew and kept the command- 
ments that Moses had given to their forefathers. 


Pictures by Herbert Rudeen 


with burning coals for the incense. 
Suddenly on the right side of the al- 
tar an angel of the Lord appeared, 
Zacharias was frightened to see so radiant a sight, 
and he was troubled too, for he knew not the mean. 
ing of the angel’s visit. 

But the angel said: “Fear not, Zacharias, for the 
Lord has heard your prayers. It is His will that your 
wife, Elizabeth, shall give you a son. You shall call 


phecy 


They were true to the laws made 
by the high priests in the Temple. 
They were kind, unselfish, and 
charitable. 

But Zacharias and Elizabeth had 
one sorrow: they had no child. 
Now that they were old they had 
no son to carry on the work of the 
father, no son to comfort them in 
their old age, no son to strengthen 
their faith in Israel’s God. No 
doubt Zacharias had prayed many, 
many times in years past, ‘Dear 
Lord, give me a son.” No doubt 
as she worked in her home Eliza- 
beth had often prayed, “Dear 
God, give me a son as other wom- 
en have.” But now they were old, 
and God had given them no son. 

In Zacharias’s time the people 
for generations had been listening 
to prophets telling them that the 
Lord would send a Saviour to the 
world, a Saviour who would right 
all wrongs. The people for years 
and years had looked and longed 
and hoped and prayed for the 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; : 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


this son’s name John. He will 
bring much joy and gladness to 
you, and many people shall te- 
joice at his birth.” 

The angel told Zacharias: 
“Your son shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord, he will touch 
neither wine nor strong drink; but 
will be filled with God’s Holy 
Spirit from early childhood. He 
will bring many of the people of 
Israel again to their Lord. And he 


Saviour to come. Nation after na- 
tion had risen to power, flourished 
for a time, and then through wickedness and neglect 
of God decayed and died. So Zacharias, the old 
priest, went about his Temple duties, living in an old 
world that was weary of sham, superstition, and 


doubt. 


One day as many people were gathering for wor- 
ship in the court of the Temple Zacharias went in- 
side the holy place. According to custom it was his 
duty to burn incense before the golden altar. While 
the people prayed outside in the court Zacharias 
stood with a cup or censer, as it was called, filled 
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will cause them that are disobedi- 
ent to respect the will of God.” 

“How do I know that you speak the truth?” Zach- 
arias asked the angel. “I am old and my wife is old.” 

The angel answered: “I am Gabriel that stands 
in the presence of God. I have been sent to speak 
with you and to bring you these glad tidings.” 

But the angel knew that Zacharias doubted. “Be- 
cause you believe not my words,” the angel said, 
“you shall be dumb, not able to speak a word until 
the things of which I told you have come to pass.” 

In the Temple court outside the people watched 
and waited for Zacharias. They wondered why the 
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old priest stayed so long inside the 
Temple. When Zacharias at last 
came out into the court he could 
say nothing to them. With mo- 
tions of his hands he made the 
people understand that he had 
seen a vision inside the Temple. 
After the services were over 
Zacharias went home to tell Eliza- 
beth. He made many signs and 
wrote on the table and finally 
made her understand that the Lord 
was soon to give them a son. 
Elizabeth was happy that at last 
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she was to be so honored. 


As the angel had promised, and 
by the will of God, Elizabeth was 
given a son. There was much re- 
joicing and many friends and relatives came to the 
little home to celebrate the child’s birth and to help 
select a name for him. They wanted Elizabeth to call 
her son Zacharias after his father. 

But Elizabeth said: ‘‘No. He shall be called John.” 

“Why?” they asked. ‘None of your family have 
had the name John.” 

They asked Zacharias, ‘““What would you want 
your son to be called?” 

Zacharias wrote on the table, “His name shall be 
John.” 

Immediately Zacharias’s mouth was opened and 
his tongue was loosened and he spoke to those who 
were gathered there. He praised God: ‘Blessed be 
the Lord, for He shall redeem His people.” 

Friends and relatives spread the news of the 
young child throughout all the hill country. The 
people asked in their hearts, “What manner of 
child will this be?” 

God watched over the boy, and he grew healthy 
and strong, with a mind for spiritual things. Zach- 
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When John was a very young man he left his father’s home 


and went out into the desert 


arias prophesied that great things would come to 
Israel through his son. He knew that the Lord had 
need of John, the child given in answer to prayer 
and an angel’s promise. 

The old man sang to his son, ‘“You, my child, shall 
be called the prophet of the Most High; you shall 
go before the Lord and prepare His ways.” 

When John was a very young man he left his 
father’s home and went out into the desert, where 
he could be alone with God. He wanted to know 
what it was that God would have him do. Away 
from the Temple, the priests, and the old forms of 
worship, he could better hear God’s voice. He did 
not return home but stayed in the desert. 

After a time people in villages, towns, and cities, 
began to hear tales of a strange hermit who lived 
in the desert. It was said he was clad only in a 
rough cloth mantle held in at the waist with a leather 
strap, and that his food was locusts and wild honey. 
Men who traveled through the wilderness stopped to 
listen to the strange things (Turn to page 28) 
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Grandmas 


hola McColl Russell 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


To Grandma’s house we go! 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
We're on our way 
With horse and sleigh 
Through fluffy drifts of snow! 


Oh, what a trip to take! 
She’ll have a chocolate cake! 
There’ll be some pies 
Of monstrous size, 
And chestnuts we can bake! 


To Grandma’s house we go! 

Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 
What lovely things 
Thanksgiving brings, 

The nicest things we know! 
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The Ocean 


By Ann Mandelbaum (9 years) 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Where does the foam-tossed ocean go? 

To a land of sunshine from a land 
of snow; 

And whitecaps toss their foaming spray 

At the sand and then wash it away; 

And fishes swim about all day, 

Hurriedly dodging the electric ray. 


My Jewel Box 


By Joan Fogetti (13 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I woke up this morning, 
And what did I see? 

But four tiny dewdrops 
Left just for me. 


They were sparkling and dancing 
Upon a green tree, 

Like jewels of a fairy queen 
Left just for me. 


Twilight 


By Edith Close (11 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


When the fiery sun in splendor has 
set 
And the world in peace doth lie, 
An angel clad in bluish-gray 
Steals softly through the sky. 


Just over the crest of an alpine hill 
She hangs the pale, clear evening 
star, 
But even then she seems to hear 
Darkness beckoning from afar. 


But twilight lingers a moment more 
Before answering darkness’ call; 

And then she quietly slips away, 
And velvet darkness covers all. 
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My Dolly 


By Beverly Ham (8 years) 
Saronville, Nebr. 


I have a little dolly; 
Her name is Carol Sue. 
I think it’s very jolly 
To play with dolls, don’t you? 


The Buggy Ride 


By Carol Jaekle (9 years) 
Cranford, N. J. 


I dress my dolly up 
For a buggy ride; 
As I walk down the street 
- My doggie runs at my side. 


The dolly cries; she cries so loud 
I wonder what I should do. 
My doggie stops and his tail drags 
down, 


So I guess he’s crying too. 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 


fifteen years of age. Be sure that the . 


contribution you send in is your very 
own composition. Copied material is 
sure to be recognized and proper credit 
must be given in a later issue. 
humiliates the sender and is embarrass- 
ing to us. A note from a teacher or one 
of your parents stating that the poem 
or story is original with you must ac- 
company your contribution, otherwise 
the judges will not consider it. Every 
contribution is read carefully, and as 
many of the best ones are selected for 
publication as there is room for. 

Address all letters to Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Be sure to give your name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose composition 
is published, as well as a compli- 
mentary copy of the magazine in which 
it appears. We regret that we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused con- 
tributions. 


My Teddy Bear 


By Eleanor Liebeskind (10 years) 
Ross, Calif. 


I have a little Teddy bear; 

He’s up and down and everywhere. 
He is so fat and ever jolly, 

Better even than a dolly, 

My darling little Teddy bear! 


He wears a little suit of yellow— 
He looks so cute, the little fellow; 
His coat is red, his cap is blue— 
He looks so cute that even you 
Would like my little Teddy bear. 


Other Children 


By Jo Alyce Ohler (5 years) 
Morocco, Ind. 


God bless my feet; 
God bless my hands. 
God bless the children 
Of other lands. 


My Pet Nanny 


By Dolly Mabel Roak (7 years) 
Auburn, Maine 


I have a nanny goat, big and brown; 

When she gets going, she sure goes 
to town! 

She stands on her hind legs 

And walks all around; 

She gets up on a box and then makes 
a bound; 

She shakes her head and twists around 
in the air, 

And when she lands, you will never 
know where. 

I'm telling you this, if you want a 


pet, 
Get a goat, and you'll have the best 
fun yet. 
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Wee Wisdom 


By Doris Harper (12 years) 
Essequibo British Guiana 
WeE WISDOM is a magazine; 
I'd say it’s rather fine; 
For anyone who reads it 
Enjoys every line. 


There are pictures, puzzles, poems, 
And stories—cutouts too! 

Yes, many, many active things 
That little ones can do. 


WEE WISDOM comes but once a month, 
I have to wait so long! 
Bang, bang! The postman’s at the 
At last WEE WIspom’s come! 


Thanksgiving Day 


By Helen Hansen (10 years) 
Kenosha, Wis. 


This day in November 

I will always remember, 

When thanks to God we give 
For the homes in which we live; 
For the food we eat; 

For the beds in which we sleep; 
For our harvest every year; 
For our parents sweet and dear; 
For this country brave and free, 
For this land of liberty. 


Pines 
By Bobby Lee Conant (10 years) 
Reno, Nev. 


Up on the top of the mountain tall 

Stand the pine trees, kings of all. 

Pines are the prettiest sights to be seen, 

With their trunks of brown and sprays 
of green. 

The highest pines almost touch the sky. 

All the passers-by say, “Oh, my!” 


My Cat 


By Ella Chapman (10 years) 
St. John, N. B., Canada 


I have a little kitty-cat, 
And she is gray and white; 
She’s awfully soft and fluffy 
And oh, so very light. 


She's very, very playful, 
And frisky as can be; 

She’s sometimes very naughty— 
And once fell from a tree. 
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“Holiday Camp 


By Ellen Newey (13 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Jane Worring stepped lightly as she 
walked to the home of her friend 
Lorna Lane. Her uncle had promised 
to take them to Holiday Camp. It was 
a lovely camp on the mountainside, 
where a pres ae time was expected. 
Boat trips, hikes, swimming, motor trips 
were all promised. 

Jane almost passed Lorna’s house 
thinking about the camp. She stopped 
as she heard Lorna call, “Hi!” _ 

“Hi!” echoed Jane. “Boy, I can 
hardly wait till we go to camp on 
Saturday.” 

“Neither can I,” replied Lorna, pick- 
ing up a book. ‘‘Here’s a book,” she 
said ding Jane the one she had 
lifted from the veranda. 

A minute later a telegraph boy 
ambled toward them. 

“Oh,” cried Lorna, “I wonder what 
it is.” 

As the boy passed them Lorna de- 
cided to go in and see what it was. 

“Lorna,” Mrs. Lane cried, ‘come 
here!” 

Lorna rushed in and her mother said 
happily: “Your brother Bob is on fur- 
lough. He'll be here on Saturday.” 

Lorna forgot all about her previous 
engagement. Jane did not show her 
disappointment but smiled and said 
she was pleased. 

“Oh, I’m sorry about the holiday. I 
guess I can’t go,” said Lorna, realiz- 
ing that she wouldn’t be able to go 
with Jane. 

“Oh, I understand,” Jane assured 
her with a smile. 


When Jane left five minutes later 


she was more disappointed than ever, 
as she did not feel like going alone. 
What would she do without Lorna to 
play with at camp? Her thoughts wan- 
dered to her own brother in the navy. 
Bill had not been heard from for quite 
a while. “I wonder,” she said almost 
aloud, ‘‘when Bill will come home?” 

When she reached home she almost 
cried as she told her mother about the 
telegram. Her mother seemed very 
happy. 

“Oh, Jane—about telegrams; read 
this,” she said. 

She handed Jane the telegram, smil- 
ing at her. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Jane. “Bill's 
coming home tomorrow.” 

Tears filled Jane’s and her mother’s 


eyes. 


“Yes,” cried her mother happily, 
“Bill is coming home at last.” 

“And,” added Jane, “we'll all go 
to Holiday Camp, won’t we?” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, ‘we'll 
all go to Holiday Camp.” 


I Am Glad I Am an American 


By Patricia Gallagher (11 years) 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


I am glad I am an American 
In a land so brave and free; 
I am glad I am an American, 
Glad as glad can be. 


This land called America 
Was made for you and me. 
It’s a land where many brave and great 
were born, 


The land of liberty. 


We have many freedoms ; 
Just to name a few, 
There’s freedom of press, freedom of 


And freedom of worship too. 


Don’t you think this land of America 
Is grand as grand can be? 

I'm glad I am an American 
In this land of liberty. 


The Chairs 


By Eleanor Secaskey (11 years) 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Mother has a big chair, 
I have one that’s wee; 
But when Dad comes home 
He takes us on his knee. 


Our chairs are comfortable, 
As comfortable as can be; 

But we both are so much happier 
Sitting on Dad’s knee. 


wh, 
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My New Brother 


By Carole Schaps (11 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


My new brother is the sweetest boy; 
He fills our home and hearts with joy. 
And even his cry is the cutest thing; 
To us it has a musical ring. 

And when he grows to be a man, 
We know he'll be a great American. 
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ISERABLY David stared into the shadows 
under the chicken house. Tomorrow would 
be Thanksgiving, and the first snow of the season 
was falling. With it he could build snow men, and 
soon sliding on the Weidensahl hill would be good, 
but the snow did not interest him. He hardly saw 
the soft white flakes drifting down around him. 

“Bige! Bige!” he called, but no small black dog 
wriggled out of the shadows. 

Bige was gone! He had been gone last night 
when David returned from town with his father 
and mother. All night David had dreamed of Bige, 
and all morning he had hunted him. 

“I wish,” he said unhappily, “that I hadn’t gone 
to town. If I hadn’t Bige would be here now.” 

Someone behind him called, “Hey, David, is 
Bige here?” 

David whirled to face his friend, Andy Van 
Orden. “Did you know Bige was gone?” he asked. 

Andy’s face was serious. 

“I wanted to call you this morning, David, to tell 


E 


you what I saw,” he said, “but our telephone is out 
of order, and I had to do my chores before I could 
leave.” 

“What happened?” David asked eagerly. “Tell 
me, Andy!” 

“I came over last night to make some 
plans for Saturday,” said Andy. “But you 
were gone. When J left I saw Bige on the 
highway. Someone in a car just like yours 
pulled off the slab and called to him, and 
he ran to the car and got in. I shouted and 
ran after them but it didn’t do any good.” 

“Did you get the license number?” Da- 
vid asked. 

“No,” said Andy. “It was too far away. 
But it was a strange car.” 

David sat down heavily on a tree that 
he and his father had felled the day be- 
fore. Andy sat down beside him. The two 
boys stared down the hill to the pond 
where the cows drank. 

At last David said in a voice that was 
low and thick with the sadness in him, 
“Tl never see Bige again!” 

“Bige’s a smart dog. He'll get away 
from them,” Andy said hopefully. ‘Then 
he'll beat it home.” 

“Maybe,” said David. “But what if 
they live a long way off? And maybe 
they'll keep him tied up, and won't give 
him a chance to get away!” 

He pushed his hand into his pocket 
and felt for the coins he had saved. 

“I guess it won’t do any good,” he said, 
“but I'm going to put an advertisement 
for him in the paper. I can’t feel grateful 
and thankful tomorrow if——” 
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ence McCurdy Bige’ll come home and then see what happens!” 
“I can’t!” said David desperately. “I’m going in 
and put the advertisement in the paper.” 
“Get something to eat too,” Andy encouraged 
him. “And if this snow keeps falling, I'll meet you 


on the hill with the bobsled this afternoon.” 


David telephoned his advertisement to the paper. 
The snow kept falling until it lay deep on the 
ground, but David did not go to slide. Instead he 


B @ N D made a big model of Bige in snow in his front yard. 
E It was good, but it did not make David happy. 
LEE He remembered his friend Sandy McGuire on 
B the highway patrol. He telephoned him. 
yy L AWREN T “Someone in a black car like ours picked up my 


dog yesterday. Did you see them, Mr. McGuire?” 
“No,” came the answer, quick and concerned. 
“But I'll keep my eyes open for your dog, David.” 
He gulped but could not get rid of the unhappi- “Thank you,” said David, but he thought as he 
ness that swelled in him. Andy’s sympathy was real turned from the telephone that the car had already 
and deep. gone too far for Sandy McGuire to see it. All he 
“I know how you feel, David,” he said. “But some- had done was give another of his friends something 
some § day they'll forget to watch Bige, and he 
t you thinks as much of you as you do of him. 
n the @ Grandfather Van Orden’s always telling 
yours jj me that thoughts are things and that their 
, and I airy wings are swift as carrier doves and 
1 and fly over the track to bring us back what- 
dod.” MH ever goes out of our mind. That’s in a 
Da poem by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and there’s 
a lot of truth in it. You love Bige, and 
way. gj you can help him more by believing he'll 

come back than by believing he won't.” 
that Andy put an arm across David's shoul- 
y be- | ders and patted him companionably, and 
two fi David tried to smile. But it was no use. 
pond His love for Bige was a bond between 
them, like an invisible rubber band that 
was [| stretched and stretched, no matter how 
him, § far either of them went or what things 
came between them. He wanted to believe 
way git would bring Bige back. But how could 
Then 2 dog who had been carried miles away 
from home—maybe all the way across the 
t if jg United States—and who might be kept 
aybe fg 02.2 heavy iron chain, find his way home? 
give “Do you suppose the people who took 
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0s want him for a present to their chil- wit 

ren?” David asked. “Do you suppose 

he'll get to liking them better than he 

“No,” said Andy stoutly. “You've al- 

oful ways been good to him, and—say, David, 
stop thinking about the ‘bad things that All afternoon while the snow fell the Spartans slid on 
can happen! Just have faith and know Weidensahl hill 
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more to worry about on this Thanksgiving Day. 

“David,” said his mother, “don’t be so blue! Take 
your sled and go to the hill with the other Spartans.” 

David wanted to say, “I don’t want to, Mother,” 
but he saw that his troubles were making her sad too. 
So he went to the barn and got his sled. 

All afternoon while the snow fell the Spartans 
slid on Weidensahl hill, packing the track they made 
down its broad side hard and smooth and slick, but 
even while he coasted down the glossy course Da- 
vid’s heart was heavy with Bige’s loss, and the un- 
seen bond between them pulled achingly tight within 
him. 

When in the shadows of early evening he returned 
home, his first words were ‘“‘How about Bige, Moth- 
er? Has he come home?” 

His mother shook her head, troubled too. 

“Not yet, David,” she said. “But he will come! 
Bige will simply have to come back.” 

On slow feet David went out to do his chores, 
but at the dinner table he tried to be cheerful so that 
his mother and father would not worry. His gaiety 
was all on the surface, and when at last he could 
go to his room and snuggle down in bed and think 
of Bige he was glad. When he fell asleep he was 
remembering the time Bige found little Sue Martin 
lost in the thicket on Mrs. Hanlevy’s farm, and last 
September when Bige helped get Andy and Teddy 
Malone out of the abandoned well. Even in his 
dreams David was haunted by the question: How can 
I be happy and grateful on Thanksgiving Day when 
I've lost the best dog a boy ever had? And even in 


his dreams he tried to tell himself that Bige loved 
him so much that he would have to find his way 
home. 

David woke early. He did not know what made 
him wake. He lay still and straight in his bed and 
listened. He heard nothing, not the slightest sound. 

He turned in his bed and the springs rasped. The 
stairs creaked as they often did without anything 
on them, just the boards settling one on the other 
because of the winter cold setting in. Creak,. creak, 
crack, and then a long-drawn crackle! This was 
Thanksgiving morning. This was the day he had 
dreaded as long and bleak without Bige. 

Suddenly David caught his breath so sharply 
that his throat hurt. He had made Andy unhappy, 
and Sandy McGuire, and his mother and father, all 
because he had not borne his troubles bravely and 
held tight to his confidence that Bige would return, 
never letting it falter. 

David threw back the covers. He was going to take 
himself in hand. He was going to get up and be 
grateful for all the other things that were good and 
were his and he was going to know that sooner or 
later Bige’s love for him would bring him home. 
As he dressed he began telling himself about his 
father and mother and his friends, his comfortable 
home that sheltered him from rain and cold, his 
school that helped him get ready to make his own 
living and do his part as a good citizen, and his 
country, the good old United States that was just 
what her people made her, and 

Still numbering the things he could be grateful 
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(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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for, he went down stairs. He 
threw open the back door and saw 


Ww 
be something that made his whole 
world bright. 
1 and Bige was home! The little black 
ound fp dog had dug a hole in the snow 
_ The 28 Close to the door as he could 
thing get. He had curled down in it and 
othe; @ pressed his nose close to his own 
reak Warm body. How long he had 
was (been there David could not tell, 
had fg but the opening of the door 
brought Bige out of his shelter 
arply with a yelp of delight. 
appy David dropped to his knees in 
r, all g the snowy doorway, and Bige 
, and q jumped into his arms. In spite of 
turn, § Paws that were worn and red and 
’§ raw with the miles Bige had trav- 
take to get back home, the unseen 
d be § bond between them quivered with 
1 and happiness. 
er of “It’s Thanksgiving Day, Bige,” 
ome. David whispered. “And we've got 
t his everything to be thankful for, ab- 
table  Solutely everything!” 
, his 
own 
1 his {| The Big Two Dollar 
Value 
teful (Continued from page 7) 
= “But if I went to New York I 
wouldn’t bother with the east side. 
sten ff I'd go to the west side, and catch a 
boat going up the Hudson. Id pass 
the wonderful Palisades and see 
big old gray Sing Sing Prison 
. where they have to put men who 
won't behave themselves 
“T'd go along, Ken,” Bertha in- 
terrupted. “But I wouldn’t look at 
Sing Sing or even think about it. 
I'd watch the other shore until we 
came to West Point where they 
teach men how to behave them- 
selves ——”” 
| Joe chimed in then: 
| “Yes, but I’d remember that 
men who are trained at West 
. Point are not the only great men 
~,*| J even when they get to be generals 
ye or majors or colonels. Men like 
Father Flanagan, who built a 
y)>D with oTHERS 


meor. Thats why 
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home out in Nebraska where or- 
phan boys can be taken care of, 
do more good sometimes than a 
soldier who goes to war.” 

“Maybe we need both kinds,” 
Tom broke in. “And sometimes 
great generals like Washington 
and MacArthur pray and sacrifice 
and struggle for a cause just like 
the Father Flanagans.” 

Joe gave Mrs. Wade a sly wink. 
“Maybe it isn’t even a Flanagan. 


- Maybe it’s a Mrs. Wade taking in 


a couple of temporary orphans 
that rates big with them.” He got 
up quickly, feeling a little em- 
barrassed because there were tears 
in Mrs. Wade’s eyes.-‘Better be 
going, hadn’t we, Tom? Mother 
and Dad will be home in half an 
hour or so, and we wouldn’t want 
to be away when they get there.” 

Bertha and Kenneth, loath to 
see the boys go, walked with them 
to the top of the bluff. It was 
lovely there; dusk settling softly in 
the Bottoms, a spit of snow in the 
air, and light still showing on the 
hills across the river. 

As the four stood watching the 
lights blink on in the dusk below 
Joe turned to Tom. “Remember 
what you said this morning?” 

Tom shook his head. 

“You said you were going to 
believe we would have a day we'd 
always be thankful for, and you 
really must have believed it.” 

“It’s been that kind of a day for 
us too,” Bertha said. “I’m glad 
you're such a_ good believer, 
Tom.” She caught her brother’s 
hand and they ran down the grade 
toward home. 

Tom and Joe watched them out 
of sight. 

““Let’s ask mother to invite them 
to our house next Thanksgiving,” 
Joe said. 

Tom shrugged. “Why wait a 
year? There’s Christmas and New 
Year's and Easter coming up.” 

Joe laughed. “And a Sunday ev- 
ery eight days,” he added. 
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Vegetable Pot Holders 


By Joanne Dee 


tesa make some pot holders from scraps out of the scrap bag. The 
more pot holders the merrier. Look through your scraps and see 
what colors you have and then you will know what vegetables you can 
make. 


To make the pumpkin, first cut a pattern the size you want on stiff 
paper and trace off four or five pumpkins. (The two pumpkins used 
for the outside pieces must be orange but the three that serve as pad- 
ding may be any color.) Place them all together and stitch all around 
the edge on the machine or by hand. Cut a bias tape from your orange 


material (be sure it is cut on the bias) and bind your pumpkin. Ap- 


pliqué a little green stem, With orange or black embroidery thread 
quilt the lines on the pumpkin that you have first drawn with a pencil. 
The quilting on all these vegetables helps hold the padding in place. 

All these “vegetable” pot holders are made in the same manner. If 
you do not care to bind them with tape just stitch them near the edge 
and then embroider all around the edge with a buttonhole stitch. Sew 
celluloid or crocheted ring near the top of each pot holder so it can be 
hung up. 

Use your printed scraps instead of solid colors to make the mitten. 
Make it about five inches wide by seven inches long. Cut out eight mit- 
tens, four for each side. Stitch the sides and ends together. Leave the 
top open. Bind around the top with contrasting bias tape and then bind 
the edges. Quilt the tree darts on each side and sew a ring at the top. 

This same idea could be used to make some fruit pot holders if you 
care too. 


26 _ November 


Jet's Problem 


(Continued from page 15) 


The afternoon prayer service 
had just ended as the boys rode 
up. Jet and Ben tried to act ina 
manner befitting the occasion. 
They slowed the pony to a walk 
and when near the arbor slid to 
the ground. They did not call out 
quickly even though they knew 
that the thing they had to tell 
would cause the men to rush to 
the creek with buckets. 

Walking slowly and with dig. 
nity Jet went over to his mother’s 
side, Ben close at his heels. Out- 
wardly the boys were calm, in- 
wardly they were nearly bursting 
with excitement. 

“Did you find your knife?” 
Mother asked. 

“No,” Jet said, “but we found 
something else.’’ Mother looked 
at him. “A tree full of wild hon- 
ey!” he exclaimed, unable to hold 


the wonderful news longer. 
“Wild honey!” Mother te. 
peated. 


“Buckets of it,” Ben declared. 

“Wild honey.” The words flew 
from person to person. When? 
Where? How far? The preacher 
pushed his long black hair back 
from his forehead. “If there is any 
food that I love better than an- 
other, it is wild honey on hot 
johnnycake.”’ 

The men walked to the creek 
with Jet and Ben leading the way. 
Some carried axes, others buckets. 
The tree met their fondest expec- 
tations. It was decided to cut a 
hole in the tree trunk about as 
high as the men’s heads. This 
done they filled bucket after buck- 
et through the hole. When the 
honey ceased to flow the hole was 
plugged with chips. The honey 
below the hole would be left for 
the bees. 

The women had jonnycake 
cooking when the group got 
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back to camp. The buckets of 

honey were put on the table and 

exclaimed over. The preacher 

walked over to Jet. He put his 

hand on his shoulder, “Son, I 

have just heard that you lost your 
ket knife.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jet said simply. 

“You were hunting for your 
knife when you found the honey.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jet said again. 

The preacher put his hand deep 
into his trousers’ pocket. He 
pulled out a bone-handled knife 
and opened it. It had two blades. 
“Here is a knife I’ve carried for 
more than a year. It was a present 
to me, but I’ve never used it much. 
] want you to have it.” 

“Oh, sir,” Jet said quickly with- 
out taking the knife, “it’s a much 
better knife than mine was. Mine 
had only one blade and that was 
nicked in two places.” 

“That’s all right,” the deep 
voice said. “This is your knife 
now. And every time you use it, 
remember how much I enjoyed the 
wild honey and the jonnycake that 
your mother is putting on the ta- 
ble over yonder.” 

When supper was over and the 
evening chores and dishes done, 
the men went to the arbor and lit 
the pine knots. All the children 
knew by then that the preacher 
had given Jet a knife. Sarah 
pulled Jet to one side. “Jetty’— 
her words came fast—‘‘you lost 
your knife. Now you have a better 
one. You found the honey too. 
Maybe—maybe what Grandmoth- 
et's book says is true.” 

Jet stood and looked at his sis- 
ter wide-eyed. 

Down the aisle, between the 
logs, the women walked slowly. 
The men were taking their places 
one by one on the logs behind the 
women. Jet stood aside and waited 
for Ben to join him. He moved 
farther away from under a pine 
knot to avoid the dripping pitch. 
Ben’s father had not come to the 


Bird Pencil Holder 


By Glenn Morgan 


UT A circle four inches across from one-inch wood. Put your circle 

in a vice and then bore seven holes 34 or 1 inch deep and large 
enough to hold pencils and pens. Bore two shorter holes at the bottom 
of the circle. Drop glue into the holes and insert two one-inch pieces 
of pencil for legs. 

Cut another four-inch circle for the base. Place your bird on the 
base and mark the position of the feet. Bore two smaller holes, and then 
drop a little glue into them and push the pencil feet in. Cut a round 
head about two inches across. Glue over bird’s body (see front view). 
Cut out bill and glue in place (see side view), Paste a feather on top 
of the head, Paint your bird a bright enamel. (Don’t let paint get in 
the pencil holes.) Add shiny black eyes and then the bird is ready for 
your desk, 

The square bird is made just as you made the round bird, only a 
suggestion of wings has been added with feathers. 


arbor yet. Neither had Uncle John, 
though he had been back from the 
homestead since before sundown. 

Ben came running. He pulled 
Jet back among the shadows. Jet 
asked, “Have you found out who 


made the music?” 
“No,” Ben answered. ‘But your 
Uncle John is going to leave your 
home,” he panted. “And I know 
where he is going—and why.” 
(Continued next month) 
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BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 
An All-American Thanksgiving 


HE natives of North and South America developed many of the 

great variety of foods we enjoy today. Among them are corn and 
popcorn, tomatoes, both “Irish” and sweet potatoes, tapioca, melons 
of many kinds, pumpkins, squashes, and many sorts of beans. These 
are just a few of the things Indian farmers grew in their fields. Corn 
or maize was the most important food, Here are two corn recipes. 


Squaw Corn 


@ Put 3 tablespoonfuls butter in a heavy frying pan, Add 1 can of 
corn (or corn cut from cob), and cook slowly over low flame for 6 
minutes. Add 4 well-beaten eggs. Stir until eggs set and serve at once. 


Corn-Meal Muffins 


e@ Grease muffin pans generously. Place in oven to warm. Mix in a 
large bowl, 14 cupful corn meal, 1/4 cupful flour, 2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder, 1/4, teaspoonful salt, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar. Add 14 cupful milk 
to make thick batter. Add 1 teaspoonful melted shortening and 1 egg. 
Beat 3 or 4 minutes. Fill pans 34 full and bake 15 minutes in a hot 
oven (450° F.) 


@ Tomatoes, called “love apples” by early settlers, were not used as 

food until George Washington’s time. They were thought to be poi- 

sonous. 
Tomato Tapioca Soup 


@ Cook 3 tomatoes with 1/ bay leaf, 1 stalk celery, and 1 sliced onion 
about 30 minutes and then press through a sieve. Drop 2 tablespoonfuls 
Minute Tapioca into 1 quart salted boiling water. Cook 5 minutes or 
until clear. Add tomatoes, mix well, and stir in 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
and pepper to taste. 14 teaspoonful sugar may be added if desired. 


@ Sweet potatoes are probably natives of Central America and the 
Caribbean Islands, where they are called “‘batatas.” 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


@ Remove skins from 6 boiled sweet potatoes. Slice lengthwise in thick 
slices, Arrange in a large shallow greased pan. Dot with butter. Have 
ready 1 cupful maple (or maple-flavored) syrup, honey, or light corn 
syrup. Pour 1/4 cupful over potatoes and bake until browned in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.), basting twice with the remaining syrup. 
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Old Man’s Prophecy 


(Continued from page 17) 


that the hermit preached. He cried 
in a loud voice that the Messiah 
or Saviour was coming soon. He 
asked all who heard him to repent 
of their sins and make ready for 
the Saviour. 

Many people found their way 
into the wilderness to listen to 
John, who lived as a hermit but 
feared neither the proud priests 
in the Temple nor the stern rulers 
in Rome. Many believed his mes- 
sage and knew a strange new in- 
fluence in their lives. They te. 
pented and hailed John as the 
greatest prophet of all time. 

The days of the old prophecies 
were at an end. The time had 
come for their fulfillment. Zach- 
arias’s prophecy for his son had 
come true. John’s message was 
new, and it was not only for Israel 
but for all the world. 


Putting Away Toys 


By Eleanor Hammond 


When through with my play 
I put my toys away; 
Then next time they're 
easily found: 
I pick up my blocks, 
Put each game in its box— 
I don’t leave things scat- 
tered around. 
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Happ 
3) Thoughts 


Lucille 7 Ison 


If you will memorize the happy thought 
for the week you will find it helpful. 
Say it when you first wake up in the 
morning and repeat it to yourself each 
time you think of it through the day. 


For the week of November 7 


I'm thankful for God’s loving 
care. 

No matter where I am, God’s 

there. 


For the week of November 14 


God, help me choose words that 
express 
Thy love and peace and happi- | 
ness. 


For the week of November 21 


When I’ve a task, I do not quit 
Till I have done my best with it. 


For the week of November 28 
I pray that God will guide my 


way 
To someone I can help today. 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 11) 


stamp James Russell Lowell, on 
the five-cent stamp Walt Whit- 
man, and on the ten-cent stamp 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

Another famous writer honored 
by an issue of stamps of his native 
country is Hans Christian Ander- 
son, the famous writer of fairy 
tales. Denmark issued a series of 
stamps in his honor in 1935. 

We do not have space to list all 
the stamps that picture authors and 
their books, You will find it a very 
interesting pastime to see how 
many you can find. 
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OUR letters have been tell- 
ing us of the cute and clever 
things your pets are doing. While 
you have been teaching them tricks 
have they taught you something? 
Think about this and see if your 
pet hasn’t taught you something 
about loyalty, patience, or love. 
We are expecting a flood of 
happy, interesting letters about 
the things you have learned 
through your association with your 
pets. Address your letter to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: Not so long ago I did 
not have a single pet, but now I have 
dozens of them. 

It all started one day when I saw a 
beautiful big California bluebird out 
on a limb in our walnut tree. I thought 
of the day I had spent in West Lake 
Park and how the birds had been so 
tame. I decided to make wild birds my 
pets. I put crumbs and nuts on the 
ground. White-crowned sparrows came 
up to eat, and so did the bluebirds. 
Now these same bluebirds are very 
tame and do not fly away. There are 
about six of them and they nearly live 
in our yard. The other day I put a large 


pan of water near the door and scat- 
tered walnuts and bread crumbs about 
it. The big bluebird can put the whole 
nut in his bill, shell and all, and fly 
away with it. Another cute thing he 
does is wash his food. He puts it in 
his bill and dips it in the water pan. 
They also like to take baths and it is 
interesting to watch them. 

Now our yard is full of beautiful 
birds of all Kinds. Some of them are 
bluebirds, rose-breasted birds, hum- 
mingbirds, gray birds, sparrows, wax- 
wings, brownish-yellow birds, and cun- 
ning little yellow birds with black 
wings. 

I hope that others will do as I have 
done and make wild birds their pets 
too. Remember that birds are man’s 
fine feathered friends.—Delores Bol- 


lier. 
& 


Dear Editor: My favorite pet is my 
golden-sorrel saddle horse, which we 
call Goldy. She is such a pet that she 
sometimes gets in the way and is a 
regular pest. She follows me to the 
creek when I decide to go hiking. 
When the cross bull tries to get too 
near me she will chase him away, bite 
him, give him a kick for good meas- 
ure, and then return to me and de- 
mand grain, which I carry in my 
pocket, in pay for her good deed. 


Unity School of Christianity, 


friend, I inclose $1 to pay for it. 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 


City 


State 


State 


When milking time comes Gold) 
without a rider and on her own initia. 
tive brings in the cows from the pas. 
ture on the run, much to their distaste. 
She then goes back for the calves so 
that they can be fed. 

She is part race horse and very swift. 
When I am riding her she arches her 
neck and prances about, showing off, 
especially when other horses are 
around to admire her.—Clarice Fiala, 


ut 


Dear Editor: My pet is a budgeree. 
gah, which is a bird something like a 
lovebird. His breast is a pretty tur. 
quoise-blue, and his back is black and 
white. He has two white feathers, one 
on each side of his beak and each one 
has two black spots and a purple spot 
on it. He also has a long dark blue 
tail. His name is Bickie. 

We have taught him to talk and 
when he does (which is very often) he 
speaks away up high, almost in a 
squeak. My father is a major in the 
army, and when he gets down from 
camp, Bickie will say: “Who's seen 
the Major. Hello, Major.” It sounds 
quite funny. Another thing he says is § [-— 
“Bickie good boy,” and then he con- 
tradicts himself and says, “Bad boy, 
bad, bad boy.” 

After we have filled his seed cup in 
the morning he will start saying, “Oh, 1. 
boy! Oh, boy! Oh, boy!” And when eo 
we let him out he lands on our shoul- 3. | 


ders and squeaks, “Hello, hello, hello.” 

Lots of times when we hold up a 5 
silver spoon or a mirror he thinks it is 7. 
another bird and kisses himself. He ; 
is not very old. His birthday is the @ 1 
15th of August.—Anne Smyth. 


14 


Dear Editor: My dog is an Irish set- 
ter. Her name is Tara. I have a sleigh 
and harness for her, and she loves to 
take me for a ride. When she pulls 
me we go so fast that she kicks the 
snow up in my face, but it is lots of 
fun. She can also play hide-and-seek. 
She goes into the dining room, and | lr’ 
tell her to stay there. Then I go into 
some other room and hide. When | 
have hidden I call her, and she comes 
and looks for me. Tara is my very own A 
dog, and she follows me around wher- 
ever I go. She often follows me to 
school, and I have to take her home 
again. She has succeeded four times in ¥ 
getting into our school building. 
—Carol Squires. A 
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Stories You Have Read 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


2 3 


Across 


1. Goldilocks —— in Baby Bear's 
chair. 

3. Snow White became 
the apple. 

5. The slow tortoise —— the race. 

7. The tiny man who liked to make 

happy was a 
e wolf — to show Little 

Red Ridinghood a short path 

through the woods. 

Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail 

for supper. 


from 


15. Little Black Sambo liked to —— 
pancakes. 

16. One Sunny an acorn fell on 
Chicken Little’s head. 


Down 


1. The boy began to —— because 
the goat would not go home. 

2. “The Dutch Twins” is a story 
about children. 

3. There was no room in the —— 
for Joseph and Mary. 

4. George Washington never told a 


6. Hiawatha heard the hoot of the 


8. Gremlins were discovered by the 
(abbr. ) 


9. Hans Brinker skated on the ——. 


10. Two Eyes had a sister named 
—— Eye. 

11. The three goats wanted to eat 
grass and grow ——. 

12. The Little Hen found a 
grain of wheat. 

13. The toadstool umbrella kept the 


elf 


To Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm made of ink and paper. 
I’m quiet as a mouse 
While you are playing and romp- 


ing 
All about the house. 


I lie upon the table 
While you are at your play; 
Then tell you lovely stories 
At the close of day. 
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State Capitals: A Geograph- 
ical Quiz 


By Mary James White 


1. I am the capital of a State 
whose name begins with the third 
letter of the alphabet. In connec- 
tion with my name you may think 
of lions, 

2. The name of the State of 
which I am the capital is spelled 
with four letters, I will remind you 


of a great explorer and discoverer. 

3. The fore part of my name 
may remind you of something into 
which you can put oranges. 
Oranges grow in the State of which 
I am the capital. 

4. I am a capital named after 
my State. I should remind you of 
home. 

5. My State’s name begins with 
the name of a girl. I will remind 
you of her brothers. 

6. Noah should come to your 
mind when you think of my State. 
I am the name of something small 
and hard. 

7. My State suggests what the 
sun can do; and I will make you 
think of a girl. 


Do You Know These Cars? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


You walk upon your first car 
In parlor and in hall, 
And your feet make scarcely 
Any sound at all. 


Our next car may be yellow, 
Or pink, or white, or red, 
And you'll find it blooming 
In a flower bed. 


Our third car is the freight 
That’s loaded on a ship 

When it is making ready 
For an ocean trip. 


Our fourth car is a picture 
That tells a tale without a 
word; 

And our last car is a number, 
_ And also is a bird. 


se 
A Hidden Vegetable 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first draws water from the 
ground; 
A relative is my last. 
I’m now all ready for a pie 
That you will eat up fast. 
(Answers to puzzles inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 


As soon as November 1 peeps around the corner of the year we begin to 
think of Thanksgiving. There are always thoughts of bowls of good, tasty, nour- 
ishing food, and great laughing groups of families and friends gathered around 
the heaping tables. For these things we do give thanks sincerely each year. 

But there are many things all year long for which we are thankful. You 
Boosters have made every day Thanksgiving Day. To show you what I mean I 
am going to make my letter short so there will be room for more letters from 
Boosters. These letters have come to our office from many places and over a 

riod of many months. They all are letters of thanksgiving. All of them are 
rom Boosters who are happy to belong to the Good Words Club and who have 
found it helpful in many different ways. So here are the Boosters’ Thanksgiving 


letters written all during the year. 


Joyce expresses the spirit of 
Thanksgiving in one of her first 
letters. 


Dear Secretary: I am a new Booster, 
but already I realize the importance of 
our club and how it helps others be- 
sides ourselves. I was in bed with a 
cold when I received your letter. After 
I read it I realized what I was to do. 
I started then to try harder to be less 
of a nuisance to Mother, who also had 
a cold but was still nursing me. She 
has a cold now, and I am doing the 
housework and nursing her. I hope all 
Boosters everywhere are as happy and 
thankful as I am.—Joyce Sachs. 

ft, 

Helene has learned the real re- 

ward that comes from helping 


others. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have been de- 
pended upon to do many important jobs 
at home and at school this year, so 
I need God’s help and turn to Him 
for advice often. I have found that it 
is important to do my work cheerfully 
and willingly whether I like my job 
or not. Your mother or teacher would 
rather do it herself than have a cross, 
unwilling child do it for her. Also I 
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find great pleasure in doing little things 
—I mean‘those little things which make 
your home more comfortable—or help- 
ing someone carry bundles or being 
kind to someone. You aren’t always 
rewarded at the time, but the reward 
will come later on. This thought has 
always helped me. Every good thought 
and deed will bring me closer to being 
a better person.—Helene Martin. 


Byron feels that helping around 
the house is something to be proud 
of, and he is certainly right! 


Dear Secretary: 1 like being a Boos- 
ter very much. I guess The Prayer of 
Faith has done a lot. I used to swear a 
lot, but I do not do it now. I have 
started to help at home now, which I 
never used to do. I do these things: 
wash dishes, peel potatoes, make my 
own bed, and tidy my room.—Byron 
Woodman. 


wth 


Cyril has found a unique way to 
use The Prayer of Faith. 
Dear Secretary: 1 like The Prayer of 


Faith. It helped me to teach my pet 
lamb to drink his milk. His name is 


Fuzzy, and he was wild when I first 
got him. Now he is not afraid of me, 
and he follows me. The Prayer of Faith 
helped me to get good grades in school 
too. I have been a Booster for a long 
time. I am almost seven years old. 
—Cyril Swan. 


Delores has learned the fullest 
meaning of The Prayer of Faith 
and shares her knowledge with 
you. 


Dear Secretary: 1 could not begin to 
tell you how much I love The Prayer of 
Faith, for it has done a great deal for 
me. Saying it not only teaches me to 
have faith but also helps me to express 
in words all the things I want to say. 
When I first took WEE Wispom I did 
not understand what it really was. I 
don’t mean that I was too young to 
read the stories, for I read them all, 
but I did not really stop to think about 
their meanings. I did not bother to 
learn The Prayer of Faith or to join 
the Booster Club. 


Then one day I really read The 
Prayer of Faith and suddenly under- 
stood what faith really is. God is my 
help in every need. How true that is! 
Once at school there was a hard test 
in arithmetic. I was new in the school 
and had not had the same work. It 
was my faith that helped me to pass 
that test. 


God does my every hunger feed. 
There are different kinds of hunger. 
One kind of hunger is wanting food 
and another is just wanting some- 
thing very much. Once I wanted 2 
dog more than anything else in the 
world. That was hunger. One snowy 
day when I lived back East I was Pay 
ing in the snow. I was hoping for 4 
dog, and just then looked up to see 
a beautiful black-and-white collie with 
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long hair. We found he had no home, 
so from then on he was ours. 

God walks beside me, guides my 
way. God does guide my way. He shows 
me the way to be good and do my best. 

A few days ago a little boy on our 
street found an injured young dove. 
Everyone said that he would be sure 
to die. They said he would be dead 
the next morning. I did not listen, and 
that night I said The Prayer of Faith 
over and over again. Next morning our 
little feathered friend was better and 
able to walk about a little. He even 
ate some of the nuts we put in his 
box for him. Today he was well. We 
let him loose and he flew clear to the 
corner as good as new. I was very 
happy but not surprised. Sometimes 
when we are worried we are so up in 
the air that we forget that prayers take 
worties away.—Dolores Vallier. 


and other things. For a while I had a 
lot of trouble getting my work nice 
and even. After I received my Booster 
Club pin and said my pledge over a 
few times things began to go better, 
and before long I had finished. The 
pledge has helped me a lot, and I am 
very proud to be a member of the 
club and to be able to wear the pin. 
I fixed up a card, and wrote the pledge 
on it, then I hung it on the wall in my 
room.—Doris Mae Fried. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age to speak good 
words, think good thoughts, and do 
good deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster Club, 
just address your letter: Secretary, 917 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


BOOSTER THANKSGIVING 


A Booster doesn’t wait a year 
To say his thanks aloud; 

For every day’s Thanksgiving Day 
To the merry Booster crowd. 


Martha has been playing the 
airplane game that nearly all of 
you Boosters have learned how to 
play. She finds it helpful, as I know 
you all do. 


Dear Secretary: | have been trying to 
temember to say The Prayer of Faith 
more than once a day. I have been try- 
ing to send good airplanes from my 
airport. I have been doing all right. 
I am watching my little brother this 
afternoon. I read to him and help 
Mother in the kitchen. I think it is 
fun to make others happy.—Martha 
Alice Anderson. 


Doris keeps her Booster pledge 
before her all the time as a help 
in every need. 


Dear Secretary: For the last month 
I have been sewing, making dresses, 
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She will send you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“IT see no evil,’ “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE WIsDOM other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secretary 
will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. My prayers will be with you too. 

A jolly Thanksgiving Day to you all. 

Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Flora Jean Taylor (14), Mary 
Cardon (14), and Martha Jane Jones 
(7), all of Colonia Dublan, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico; Melva Lee O’Donald, 
Colonia Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico; 
Frances Kizior (14), Manda Kizior 
(13), Annie Kizior (11), Lawrence 
Langner (11), Betty Jo Moser (14), 
and Donna Moser (11), all of Rte. 
4, St. Joseph, Mo.; Lois Borscheid 
(10), Buffalo, Minn. ; Betty Lou Thag- 
gard (12), Box 1043, Artesia, N. M.; 
Louise Duffy (11), 94 Church St., 
Little Falls, N. Y.; Carrye Ann Price 
(14), Box 75, Bolivar, Mo.; Johnnie 
O. Mitchell (10), Box 63, Union, 
Miss.; Eleanor Reid (13), 65 Ainslee 
Rd., Montreal W. Que., Canada; Enid 
Miller (11), Woodstock, Boyup Brook, 
W. Australia; Faye Stimers (11), Box 
125, Cedarville, Calif.; Katherine J. 
Gilmer (11), Humboldt, IIl.; Marilyn 
Smith (12), 1343 S. 18th St., E., Salt 
Lake City 5, Utah; Elinor Smith (13), 
Rte. 3, Ithaca, N. Y.; Marian Genthner 
(12), 51 Lincoln Ave., Donsville, N. 
Y.; Mary Ann McConnell (11), Box 
674, Polson, Mont.; Shirley Justice 
(11), Box 325, Long Creek, Oreg.; 
Patsy Rhymer (12), 303 Jersey St., 
Denver 7, Colo.; Laura Belle Sechler 
(13), 585 E. McKellar, Memphis 9, 
Tenn.; Shirley Haines (12), South 
Gate, Calif.; Marilyn Felt (12), 1327 
S. 18th St. E., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Wilda Thompson (13) and Glenna 
Thompson (12), Cherokee, Kans.; 
Marilyn Hunter (14) and Carolyn 
Hunter (14), 322 E. South St., Carey, 
Ohio; Barbara Hurley (12), 1335 S. 
18th St. E., Salt Lake City 5, Utah; Jean 
Ritchie (13), Carleton Pl., Que., Can- 
ada; Carol Greenblatt (12), 40 Curtis 
Place, Lynbrook, N. Y.; Ruth Burns 
(11), 8 Curtis Place, Lynbrook, N. Y.; 
Diane Turner (11), 54 Fulham Ave., 
River Heights, Winnipeg, Man., 
Canada; Mary Evelyn Hensley (12), 
Mary Ellen Banks (14), Virginia Sue 
Banks (12), and Bobbie Ruth Banks 
(12), all of Burnsville, N. C.; Ken- 
neth Lee Heflin (11), Rte. 2, Harlan, 
Iowa; Nancy B. Price (14), Rte. 2, 
Matthews, N. C.; Margaret Morrison 
(12), and Mary Mitchell (12), Lang- 
ley, Kans.; Louise Duffy (11), 94 
Church St., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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Here are John and Joan 
Designed by Margaret Ray (14) 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father, let us not forget 

That every blessing comes from 
Thee. 

Thy love provides the food we 
need, 

And we accept it gratefully. 


Daddy’s Stretching 
Heart 
(Continued from page 9) 


to love two children instead of 
one. So having bigger hearts to 
love with, we love you more than 
ever.” 

Looking down, she cried, ‘Oh, 
Daddy, is your heart stretched big 
enough to love a black doggy 
too?” 

Daddy answered, “You bet it 


is!” 
Answers to Puzzles 
Stories You Have Read 
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To Guess 
Storybook 
State Capitals 


1. Denver, 2. Columbus, 3. Sacra- 
mento, 4. Oklahoma City, 5. Boise, 6. 
Little Rock, 7. Helena. 

Do You Know These Cars? 


Carpet, Carnation, Cargo, Cartoon, 
Cardinal. 


A Hidden Vegetable 
Pumpkin 


Give This Book 
for Christmas 


OST boys and girls welcome a book for 
Christmas, especially a book of adventure. 
Why not give the book JET’S ADVEN- 
TURES to some of the friends on your Christmas list. 

This is a story of pioneer days in America, when 
families formed caravans of covered wagons and 
crossed the prairies to start new homes in the West. 

Twelve-year-old Jet Stockwell is the hero of this 
story. His family was one of twenty families that 
made the long trek together in “prairie ships,” as Jet 
liked to call the stream of covered wagons. 

Your friends will enjoy the exciting experiences that 
came to Jet both on the journey and after he arrived 
at the place that was to be his new home. Imagine 
settling down in a wilderness where there were no 
homes, no schools, no roads, and no neighbors! 

Did Jet mind the hardships? Was he lonesome? 
What new friends did he make? All these and other 
exciting things are told in the delightful book JET’S 
ADVENTURES, which is equally interesting to boys 
and girls. In attractive cloth binding this book is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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WISDOM 
Is Santa’s 


Choice 


Old Santa claps his hands in glee. 
“Look at my Christmas mail,” says he. 
“My boys and girls are verykind 
_ To give me so much time to find 
The gifts they’re asking me to send 


To sister, brother, schoolmate, friend. 


it! 
fon ten, @ There’s no doubt about it! Santa really 


A ball or sled for Brother Roy, 
A handbag or some hankies gay, 


likes to get letters asking him to order Wee 
Wisdom for Christmas gifts. So get out your 
gift list and write Wee Wisdom opposite the 


A pair of gloves for Sister May. 


names of several of your friends. As Santa 
And this one wants a magazine: 


says, Wee Wisdom means twelve fascinating 
gifts in one. And remember to send your 
“This order really pleases me; order early, thus making sure that the first 
WEE WISDOM is my choice, you see. copy of the magazine will reach your friends 
I wish this magazine could go in time for Christmas. Use the gift blank 
To every girl and boy I know; inclosed with this number. Wee Wisdom 
Twelve fascinating gifts in one, will go to your friends a whole year for $1. 


Each number filied with joy and fun! 


“And now I'll put my orders through, 


For I have lots of work to do.” 
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